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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 



BY GORHAM PHILLIPS STEVENS 

Director of The School of Fixe Arts, The American Academy in Rome 



THE American Academy in Rome is 
not altogether a new institution; it 
had its beginnings as far back as 1894, 
when a number of public spirited artists 
who had worked together upon the 
World's Fair at Chicago established, un- 
der the inspiring leadership of Charles 
P. McKim, "The American School of 
Architecture in Rome/' Since then the 
•organization has passed through several 
prosperous phases of enlargement both 
of plant and of scope, until today, un- 
der the name of "The American Academy 
in Rome/' it is a national institution of 
the United States, possessing the choicest 
site in Rome, and affording unrivaled op- 
portunities to America's most talented 
young men to pursue studies in sculpture, 
painting, architecture, history, archeol- 
ogy and literature; to Rome America 
sends them for the cultivation of their 
talents — there where alone they can 
vividly comprehend "the meaning, the 
beauty and the inspiration of what past 
generations of great men have given to 
the world." Who indeed is far sighted 
enough to estimate the influence which 
these fortunate young men are destined 
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to exert upon all fine forms of human 
expression in America ! 

The American Academy is composed 
of two schools — the School of Fine Arts 
and the School of Classical Studies. It 
is very greatly regretted that space does 
not permit us to dwell upon the advan- 
tages of this union; suffice it to say that 
intimate contact with the accurate schol- 
arship of the men in the School of 
Classical Studies has strengthened, 
broadened and vitalized the work of the 
School of Fine Arts, and vice versa. In 
what follows, therefore, let us confine 
ourselves to the work of the School of 
Fine Arts — to the work in sculpture, 
painting and architecture. 

The school is no longer an experiment; 
it is an established institution working 
along the same lines and for the same 
end as the French Academy, whose pre- 
eminence in the world of art has been 
proved by the experience of more than 
two hundred years. Among the sculp- 
tors who have come under the influence 
of the school and who are already estab- 
lished in their profession, one finds such 
names as Hermon A. MacNeil, George 
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Keck, Sherry E. Fry (one of whose 
statues is in the Toledo Museum) and 
Paul H. Manship, from whom the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art has recently ac- 



able decoration in the same material from 
the hand of Burne-Jones — and Barry 
Faulkner, whose painting of the "Famous 
Men in History" made such a hit at the 




CENTAUR AND NYMPH PAUL MANSHIP 

AWARDED HELEN FOSTER BARNETT PRIZE. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 1913 



quired a work. These sculptors have 
and still are helping to beautify our 
homes, our parks and our public build- 
ings. Among the painters may be men- 
tioned George W. Breck, who is at pres- 
ent decorating the entire west wall of 
the American Church in Rome — a com- 
position in mosaic which faces a remark- 



Architectural League a few years ago — 
a canvas painted for the decoration of 
the E. H. Harriman Estate at Arden. 
Finally, among the architects may be 
cited the names of John Russell Pope, 
Harold Van Buren Magonigle, Israel P. 
Lord, A. M. Githins and E. I. Williams, 
whose drawings of Italian buildings at- 
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tracted so much attention last year in 
New York, Boston, Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago. The two first mentioned architects 
are well known by their works, and the 
last three are younger men of great talent 
and promise. 

Turning to the work of the present 
scholarship holders, one is very favorably 
impressed with its high standard. The 
chief required works on the part of the 
sculptors during their three years' stay 
are a relief containing three figures or 
more, a statue, and a group, all at least 
as large as life. The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts has already 



acquired a bust from the hand of the 
sculptor who returned this fall,* and, 
further, this same sculptor exhibited a 
statue, "The Sower," at the Paris Salon 
last spring, which received a "Mention 
Honorable." He has also been asked to 
send some of his work to the Fair at San 
Francisco. The first task of the painters 
upon their arrival in Rome is to make a 
copy of a fresco at big scale. Then 
they take up original compositions — for 
example, one man is at work upon a can- 

*A portrait of F. D. Millet by Albin Polasek, 
reproduced in the November, 1913, number of 
Art and Progress, page 14. 
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vas 20 feet by 7 feet containing fifteen 
life-sized figures. It is a scene in a 
Mycenian megaron; in the center of the 
picture is the seated figure of a bard in 
the act of reciting an interesting narra- 
tive; on either side are groups of My- 
cenian men and women listening atten- 



tively. The painter spent four months 
in Greece and Crete making sure that 
every detail was historically correct. As 
for the architects, their study during the 
first year is confined to classical works, 
during the second year to the Renais- 
sance period, and during the third year 
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to a group of either classical or Renais- 
sance buildings. Last winter the third 
year architect made an excellent restora- 
tion of the Sacred Enclosure at Delphi, 
Greece — a work which required not only 
an architectural study of many different 
periods, but also a literary study of the 
ancient authors who have described Del- 



feature of the school. One of the great 
advantages offered by the academy is 
that, for the first time, talented American 
students are brought together under the 
same roof, enjoying that union and in- 
telligent co-operation of the arts and let- 
ters, which in the end produce the high- 
est results. There they are surrounded 
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THE FAMOUS MEN OF HISTORY 



BARRY FAULKNER 



phi. This is but a short and extremely 
incomplete account of the work at the 
School of Fine Arts ; to understand its 
excellency and quantity one must go 
through the studios and see these enthu- 
siastic, determined young fellows at 
work. 

But any account of the work of the 
school, however short, would be incom- 
plete without some reference to the year- 
ly collaborative problem — a fundamental 



by monuments of architecture and sculp- 
ture, unrivaled paintings, and galleries 
filled with the masterpieces of every 
epoch. What sculptures in the museums 
of the Vatican! What frescoes in 
Raphael's Stanze and the Sistine Chapel ! 
And all within a stone's throw of the 
most important church in Christendom. 
It is under these exceptional conditions 
that each year a problem is undertaken 
by the architect, painter and sculptor 
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working in collaboration. Last year's 
problem, "A Hall of Fame for the 
United States of America/' called for a 
monumental building to accommodate 
busts and tablets, a mural decoration 
covering 8,000 square feet, and a colossal 
statue of "Fame." The amount of help- 
ful discussion before tangible results 
were reached may easily by imagined. 

In the School of Fine Arts three 
prizes of one thousand dollars a year for 
three years, one in architecture, one in 
painting and one in sculpture, are 
awarded annually by competition. The 
successful candidates are drawn from 
institutions broadly representative of 
American art; Denver, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, New York and Boston being at 
present represented. The ages of the 
men vary from twenty to thirty-five. 
When they reach Rome they are supplied 
with furnished rooms and heated studios 
free of charge, and meals at cost — in 
fact, every possible thing is done to put 
these young artists in a position to study 
art for art's sake. Aside from the work 
in their studios, they are required to do 
a certain amount of traveling (although 
it must be said that it has never been 
found necessary to urge them to take 
advantage of their opportunities to see 
the wonders of Italy, Sicily, Greece and 
other countries). Finally, at the end of 
their term, their works of art are sent 
back to America and exhibited in various 



cities, and the young men are helped to 
find work through the assistance of the 
alumni association. Thus they are 
launched, as well as the academy can do 
it, upon the stormy but alluring seas of 
American art. 

Americans have hitherto depended 
chiefly upon France for instruction in 
art, and they still have much to learn 
from her example. The debt of America 
to France is and will be always a great 
one; but American schools now stand 
firmly on their own feet, and the United 
States realizes that the time has come to 
give to its students opportunities equal 
to those enjoyed by the French students 
to study the fundamental principles of 
art where best exemplified. There, upon 
the top of the highest hill in Rome, with 
the whole imperial city spread out at 
their feet, with beautiful grounds, excel- 
lent studios, attractive living quarters, 
a small sympathetic, congenial lot of 
men on intimate relations with the stu- 
dents of the French Academy — well, can 
one think of anything more inspiring for 
young artists? The names, famous in 
art, of those who have won the "Grand 
Prix de Rome" are ample evidence of 
the value of the French Academy; and 
there is, in the nature of things, no rea- 
son why, with like opportunities, equally 
famous names should not be found in 
years to come among the winners of the 
American Academy's prize of Rome. 
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IT is a real pleasure to meet a collec- 
tion of pictures that expresses its 
owner's personal taste and his sense of 
the kinship and the friendship of things. 
On principle, to collect works of art is 
good, to collect only what one particu- 
larly likes is better, and to collect only 
such works as mingle agreeably together 
is to make the best kind of a collection. 
Obviously it is to extend that principle 
of relating parts to the whole which has 
been your true collector's criterion of 



worth in his purchase of each separate 
work. 

Mr. A. E. Gallatin's drawings and 
prints exhibited at the galleries of Gim- 
pel & Wildenstein, December sixth to 
twentieth, for the benefit of the Junior 
League, gave the immediate impression 
of being well met and thoroughly con- 
genial, like a happily chosen company 
of people. In such a "milieu" it is al- 
ways best to forget one's possible prefer- 
ence for another set of tastes or ideas 



